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The vocabulary of psychiatry and in particular that of psychoanalysis 
is treacherous ground for the layman. Many words are used in special 
technical senses and, while they may and do convey definite ideas to the 
initiate, they are often quite different from the more familiar uses of the 
words, Furthermore, the layman suffers from an unfortunate suspicion 
that in some cases these technical terms are question-begging epithets 
involving theories of the etiology of mental disease, estimates of the prog- 
nosis, and other statements which belong rather to the doctor’s opinion of 
the case and to his past experience than to an impartial description of the 
phenomena observed. 

These two reasons converge in causing me to avoid the specific language 
of the psychoanalyst and psychiatrist in which I should most certainly 
trip up, and to try to state opinions and observations which I believe to 
have a relevance to psychiatry within known medical language, or in 
language appertaining to less controversial fields of medicine. 

It is a commonplace that mental disease is often manifested as disorgani- 
zation and perhaps that its essence often consists in disorganization. It is 
therefore quite relevant to the problems of mental disease to discuss the 
nature of organization and its pathology on what may be said to be neutral 
ground. The concept of organization is intimately connected with Claude 
Bernard’s concept of homeostasis, and I shall start with a few words 
concerning this classical notion. 

Fundamental in Claude Bernard’s way of thinking is the idea that the 
body possesses not only an external environment but an internal environ- 
ment, and that this environment must be held within close limits to render 
health or even life possible. The temperature cannot go up one degree 
without tho alarm signal of fever, and cannot go up very many degrees 
before we have delirium, great discomfort, thirst, and even danger to life 
itself. It cannot go down one degree without symptoms of a general sluggish- 
ness of the life processes, and it cannot go down many degrees without 
fatal results within a very short time. The saltiness of the blood is so pre- 
cisely regulated that we can prepare a laboratory solution which will have 
in substance ionic equilibrium with it for the great majority of well and 
even of sick human beings. The acidity of the blood or its alkalinity vary 
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